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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
III. 

TBS SPIRIT OF TBS PIONEERS. 

I BATE a high regard for the critics, and it is but natural that I should have, 
for during more than twenty-five years they have uniformly treated me with de- 
cided courtesy. This being so, it is with great reluctance that I differ from any 
one of them, and especially from the distinguished gentleman who in a recent re- 
view of one of my volumes of Southwestern history says : " The soldiers who 
fought under Arnold and Gates at Saratoga, or under Washington at Yorktown, 
knew very well what was at stake, and were perfectly conscious that the fate of 
the country hingrd upon their prowess. The sturdy backwoodsman, on the other 
hand " [who won the battle of King's Mountaiu], '• builded better than they knew. 
They didnoi look an inch beyond the homely, though honorable, end of prevent- 
ing Ferguson from pressing in his northward march up to and over the Ailegba- 
nies." And he adds that I seem to "imagine" that they did "look an inch" 
beyond their noses. 

Now, the gentleman need not have been in any doubt of my conviction that 
the leaders of the Western pioneers did fully realize the consequences of their 
actions, for I distinctly state it as my opinion that John Sevier was convinced 
that, " Ferguson's army being destrcyed, or even badly broken, the British general 
[Comwalhs] would be forced to fall back upon Charleston, and thus give the 
patriots time to rally and recover their lost country," and I clearly assert that 
these " leaders were far-seeing men" who "had higher aims than a mere escape 
from political tyranny." "They sought," I say, "to found in those Western 
forests great empire of freemen, and they knew that they were clearing the way for 
a civilization which should overspread the continent." Said Robertson, while yet 
the navigation of the Mississippi was controlled by Spain and all the vast region be- 
yond that river was fast locked by her mediaeval bigotry : " We are the Advance 
Guard of Civilization, and our way is across the Continent ; and to Governor Caswell 
Sevier wrote, when the settlers were but a handful : "However inconsiderable the 
people of this country may appear at this day, reason must inform us that the 
timo is not far distant when they will become as consequential in numbers, if not 
more so, than most of the Eastern States." 

I might have added, had the connection so required, that the principal burden 
of Gov. Sevier's conversation in his old age as it was reperted to me by the vener- 
able Dr. Ramsey, who was on terms of close intimacy with him— was the coming 
greatness otthe West, where, he predicted would be, within a hundred years from 
hiB time, the seat of the political power of this great nation. Among the dis- 
coveries of the Nineteenth Century will be the fact that Sevier was one of the 
greatest and most far seeing of the statesmen this country has yet produced. To 
prove that he was one of its greatest soldiers, it is merely necessary to state that 
he fought thirty-five battles, every one of which was a victory. 

I have been Ipd to think upon this subject by a letter I have recently received 
from the Hon. Randal M. Ewinpr, of Tennessee, in which, atter giving me an 
interesting account of tbe discovery of some valuable letters of Hon. Joseph Mc- 
Minn, who, in 1815, was one of S«vier's immediate successirs as Governor of 
Tennessee, he goes on to fay : " What did those old Trojans care for sickness, 
exposure, or even death, when acting in the line of their duty ? It seems strange 
in reading the correspondence of those old worthies, to see what unbounded faith 
they bad in the future of this country, at a time when they had scarcely blazed a 
path through its interminable forests ; and when savage beasts and yet more 
savage men lay in wait for them at every fountain of tbe wilderness where tbey 
paused to quench their thirst They seem to have conceived the idea that 
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they were as visibly led and guarded by Providence as the Israelites of 
old." 

This was John Sevier's feeling, as I note in my book, "John Sevier, the 
Commonwealth Builder," where I state that iu reply to a gentleuan who in his 
old age reminded him of his great services to the country and Western civiliza- 
tion, he said, "I am not entitled to the credit, sir; I have been merely an instru- 
ment—led, and guided, and guarded by the Infinite Goodness." And much 
in the same spirit is a paragraph which Mr. Ewing quotes from one of Gov. 
McMinn's recently discovered letters. "No human power," says McMinn "can 
stop its [the country's] progress, though it may not be the will of the All- Wise 
Disposer to permit me to see it otherwise than he did the beloved father in relation 
to the land of promise: and to his will I hope I shall be able to give a 'Christian 
assent " 

They were a remakable race of meD, those Western pioneers, and more for 
the grandeur of their characters than for the wonder of their exploits, should 
their histories be better known by the American people. 

Edmund Kirke. 
IV. 

CRADLEDOM AND CUPID. 

Mb. Coomar Roy deserves and undoubtedly will receive the thanks of the 
Western barbarians in return for the expression of his lucid and logical expo- 
sition of certain of the social customs and characteristics of Eastern civilization. 

As regards the chief subject matter of bis letter — Child Marriage in India— 
the impartial reader, weighing well the facts given and arguments adduced, can 
cheerfully and easily arrive at conclusions quite reconcilable to, if not coincident 
with, our accepted ideas of virtue and religion. 

That the ingrafting of the custom into our social system would mark a step 
towards the progressive will perhaps be questioned, but can scarcely be entirely 
controverted. 

Where there are two children, of two families, a boy child and a girl child, 
educated to live and love each for the other, and from infancy taught to under- 
stand and revere the sweet and sacred relationship to which they are in a measure 
predestined, it would appear it is almost certain that the haphazard possibilities of 
our ordained order of marriage would in a material degree be lessened, if not, in 
many instances, entirely averted. 

The existence of true love, as ordinarily understood by us, and with especial 
reference to our creed of courtship, is generally a mere delusion. 

As a matter of certainty, one does not absolutely know when one is really 
loved or in love ; and how often one— usually two — can be mistaken is evidenced 
by the sad experiences of the unhappily wedded, who, like the poor, are ever with 
us. 

The fact that one has arrived at the age of discretion implies but does not 
prove the capacity to suitably choose a mate. Ere we become intractable, it 
would, therefore, be as well, on general principles, to have our parents or guar- 
dians assume the responsibilities. 

In the event of misalliances, ill-assorted pairs could perhaps derive some con- 
solation, in that in strict justice it could not be contended that tbe blame as to 
consequences rested entirely with them, the match being not of their making. 

Probably, though, by many this suggestion will, with some degree of truth, 
be regarded as savoring of moral cowardice. 

Without endeavoring to discuss the question exhaustively and in its varied in- 



